He breaks the sound barrier... 


There are almost more miles than people in 
Grant Born’s territory. But Dr. Born doesn't 
miss a single hearing problem. 


‘How does he keep up with them? Grant 
Born makes it easy — he flies his own plane. 


As head of the Petoskey Hearing Aid Center 
in Petoskey, Michigan, Dr. Born has two other 
distributors helping him to take care of his 
widely scattered franchise, and this year he 
expects to add two more. And every year — 
every month — more and more hearing loss 
sufferers thank Dr. Born for removing their 

“sound barrier” by fitting them with Audivox 
hearing aids. 

But aviation alone could not carry Dr. Born 
through his vast territory. There are other in- 
gredients . . . enormous enthusiasm, a scrupu- 


WITH AUDIVOX HEARING AIDS 


lous attention to the details of each individ- 
ual’s hearing aid needs, a genuine feeling of 
responsibility towards the people who bring 
him their hearing problems. 


Dr. Born himself names Audivox as one of 
the biggest reasons for the steady growth of 
the Petoskey Hearing Aid Center. To put it 
simply, Grant Born believes in Audivox prod- 
ucts and in the integrity of the company that 
makes them. Most important, he knows’ that 
Audivox works with him to bring better hear- 
ing to the people of his area. 


Dr. Born’s story exemplifies the dedication 
and industry of the Audivox family of distrib- 
utors, Today, throughout the United States, 
these men are bringing the miracle of hearing 
to more people than ever before. 


aA2UdIVOX nearine 


Successor to the Wesferm Efeciric Hearing Aid Division 
Audivox Hearing Aids are licensed under patents of the cavictnes: Telephone 
1 


and Telegraph Company, and Bell Telephone 


Home offices and Main Piant 123 Wercester Street, Boston 18. KEnmore 6-6207. 
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to supplement your elementary Social 
Studies, Science and Reading programs! 


Now there are 102 distinguished 

Melmont titles to give a depth of selec- 

tion covering more subject areas — de- Best for the teachers, too, to help you with 
signed to appeal to a wide group of your classroom needs in carrying out an 
elementary age ‘children. Best for the effective social studies and reading pro- 
classroom because of subject, continuity, gram. Reinforced washable cloth bind- 
attractive illustrations— slanted directly ings, side sewn. $2.50 list. Net to schools 
at the interest of the child. and libraries: $1.88 each postpaid. 


Subject Areas to stimulate independent reading: 


FARMING, INDUSTRY and SCIENCE CONCEPTS 
TRANSPORTATION TRIPS and ACTIVITIES 
INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS NEAR and FAR 
COMMUNITY HELPERS PETS and THEIR CARE 

THE COMMUNITY THE WORLD OF LONG AGO 


LIVING and WORKING THE LAND and 
TOGETHER CONSERVATION 


send for free illustrated catalog 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


310 South Racine Avenue * Chicago 7, Illinois 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Language through nature work 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress thr: the Lower, Middle and Upper sc 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 56 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational ote go in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central sc building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
_. saa of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 

aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 32 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requi t: itate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 


Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series 11! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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NEW ZENITH “Medallion” 
EYEGLASS HEARING AID 


\o smaller than the previous Zenith model 


Brilliantly engineered... ihe new 
Zenith “Medallion” Eyeglass Hearing 
Aid offers 4-transistor power circuitry. 
It is one of the first of the outstanding 
new hearing aids for 1960 that Zenith 
has selected for its distinctive new Gold 
Seal Series. : 

Slimmer, more smartly styled than 
previous models, the “Medallion” is as 
stylish as most modern eyeglasses. And 
Zenith engineers have developed this 


advance without any sacrifice of world- 
famous Zenith “Living Sound” per- 
formance! 

The slender “Medallion” temple bars 
can be custom-contoured to individual 
head shapes . . . fit snugly but lightly 
behind the ears . . . can be switched 
easily from regular eyeglass fronts to 
sunglasses. Convenient on-off switch 
and separate fingertip volume control, 
individual tone adjustment. 


Write for all the “Medallion” detalis 
—Plus Free Cardboard “Cut-Out” Model! 


Hearing Aid Division, Zenith Radio Corporation 
Dept. 42-P, 6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 
Please send me your 
actual size “cut-out” wame 
model of the “‘Medal- 
lion,” as well as com- 
plete product infor- 
mation. city ZONE STATE 


“LIVING! OUND’ 
HEARING AIDS 


ib 

a dotted line shows how much a a 
dotted line shows how much 
eyeglass hearing aid! 

: 
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The Magnetic Calen-Board oe 


(( 


The CALEN-BOARD is a perpetual calendar designed to save you time, money, and effort. Use it 
and teach more effectively in less time. 
Look how the CALEN-BOARD helps you teach: 
come alive as the child moves “yesterday,” “today,” and "tomorrow" along the 
joard. 
@ Reading Readiness is a natural as the child sees the differences in the months, days of the week, 
and numbers. 
* Language Builder. You can draw, hang pictures or write with chalk about events that happened 
or are going to happen. 
« —— the Memory. Events are easily remembered because they are visible and closely tied to 
e date. 
‘@ The CALEN-BOARD is large, 2 ft. by 3 ft. with plenty of room to write in the squares, An 
aluminum frame for temporary or permanent installation. Color is black and white. ! 


Also... $29.95 


Beginning Lip Reading Set. 100 plastic coated, full color 2 
picture cards. post paid 


Speech Audiometry Set. Pictures illustrating vowel and con- 
sonant combinations. California residents add 4% sales 
Magnetic Bulletin Board. 2 ft. x 3 ft. metal blackboard with tax. Delivery charges paid, within 
20 magnets, aluminum frame. express delivery limits in the U.S. 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS co. 


P.O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 
Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new stand- 
ards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with EX- 
TREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENETRA- 
TION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalleled in 

a wearable unit so small. 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS 


WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY” MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 


in a revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of driving a 
pair of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 


TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 
exhausted. A three position switch selects 


either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W.-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in. the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 


ANNOUNCING 
Z/ THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 

MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM. 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no ha Sens 
from adjacent classroom channels. 


The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 


Medical Electronics for Better 
1247.49 W. BELMONT AVE + CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAE 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL in twenty or more languages. 
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Terry-Gay and Perry, who attend the nursery at the Cleveland 
Hearing and Speech Center, seem pleased with life and with their 
new binaural hearing aids. See article p. 113. 
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Annual Meeting, Board of Directors 
_ Dr. Pratt Named Association Head 


L>*- GEORGE T. PRATT, principal 
of Clarke School for the Deaf. 
Northampton, Mass., was named presi- 
dent of the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
Association, held January 22-23, 1960. 
at the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. 
C. He succeeds Dr. S. Richard Silver- 
man, director of Central Institute for 
the Deaf, who had been president since 
1957. 

A record attendance marked the 1960 
Board meeting. Those present were: 

Regular Board—Sister Anna Rose, H. 
Latham Breunig, Josephine Carr, Sam 
B. Craig, Capt. J. F. Donovan, William 
G. Hardy, Nathan P. Harris, Hilleary 
F. Hoskinson, Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor 
Jones, Helen S. Lane, June Miller, Mary 
E. Numbers, Clarence D. O’Connor, 
George T. Pratt, Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott, 
S. Richard Silverman and Mrs. Spencer 
Tracy. 

Auxiliary Board—Mrs. George L. Bell, 
Robert H. Cole, J. H. Galloway, Mildred 
Groht, Mrs. William G. Hamm, Alice 
A. Kent, Mrs. George G. Lamb, Richard 
S. T. Marsh, Josephine Prall and Eliza- 
beth Titsworth. 

Honorary Board—Justice Harold Hitz 
Burton and Leonard M. Elstad. 3 

No members of the Advisory Board 
were in attendance. 


Other officers elected were: Dr. Helen’ 


Schick Lane, principal of Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, first vice president; 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy, director of the John 
Tracy Clinic, second vice president; Dr. 
June Miller, director of the department 
of hearing and speech at the University 
of Kansas Medical Center, secretary, and 
Hilleary Hoskinson, treasurer. 

New members named to the Auxiliary 
Board were Dr. Eldon Eagles and 
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Dr. George T. Pratt 


Dr. Pratt, new president of the As- 
sociation, is a native of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. Before serving as 
an intelligence officer in the Far East 
in World War II, he held positions in 
Maryland public schools. After the 
war he served in supervisory posi- 
tions in the Queen Anne’s County and 
Maryland departments of education. 
He was named principal of Clarke 
School in 1950. His interest in the 
education of the deaf began with the 
discovery that his daughter Lynn, 
now 16, was deaf. 


Alice Streng. Dr. Eagles is Executive Di- 
rector of the Subcommittee on Hearing 
in Children, Committee on Conservation 
of Hearing of the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, 
at the School of Public Health of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Miss Streng, who 
is chairman of the department of Excep- 
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tional Education at the University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee branch, has 
written several articles for the Volta 
Review and has spoken at meetings of 
the Association. 

Membership on the Auxiliary Board, 
with the addition of the two above- 
mentioned individuals, remains the same, 
as does the membership of the Honorary 
and Advisory boards. 

The first action of the group was to 
observe a moment of silence in memory 
of Lady Irene Ewing, Mrs. Harriet 
Montague and Dr. Frank M. Driggs, all 
board members who died during 1959. 
The following resolutions were adopted 
by the board at this meeting: 


Dr. Frank M. Driggs 
WHEREAS, Dr. Frank M. Driggs, a 
member of the Advisory Board of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, served as a faithful 
member of the Association and con- 
tributed generously to the education 
of the deaf as a teacher and adminis- 
trator, be it 
RESOLVED, That the Boards of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association 
express their appreciation for the de- 
voted service of Dr. Driggs. 


Lady Ewing 

WHEREAS, Lady Ewing through her 
visits to America influenced and aided 
immeasurably the cause of oral edu- 
cation of American deaf children; 
through her teaching of teachers and 
children; through her guidance of 
parents; through her personal profes- 
sional contacts; and through her in- 
valuable writings, and 

WHEREAS, those who attended the In- 
ternational Congress at Manchester 
recall with pleasure and gratitude her 
gracious hospitality on this monu- 
mental occasion, and 

WHEREAS, as a member of the Hon- 
orary Board of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, she 
brought prestige as well as inspira- 
tion to the members of the Associa- 
tion, be it 
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RESOLVED, that the Boards of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf express their deep appre- 
ciation for their share of her life of 
service and dedication. 


Harriet Montague 
WHEREAS, Harriet Montague for a 


great many years rendered distin- 
guished service as Associate Editor 
of the Volta Review, contributing arti- 
cles of lasting significance to this 
magazine; and served as a member of 
the Advisory Board of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 


and 
WHEREAS, through her correspondence 


*~ with parents of deaf children through- 


out the world she gave not only con- 
crete guidance but also a spirit of 
hope that will always live, and 

WHEREAS, through her own mastery 
of the handicap of deafness she was 
an inspiring example to other deaf 
and hard of hearing persons, be it 

RESOLVED, that the Boards of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf express their deep appre- 
ciation for the life of this great and 
wonderful person. She will never be 
forgotten. 


The death of Howard M. McMana- 
way, formerly president of the Associa- 
tion, was also commemorated by the 
Board in the following resolution: 


Howard M. McManaway 

WHEREAS, Mr. Howard M. McMana- 
way, president of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association from 1930- 
1935, and a member of the Board of 
Directors, served both deaf and hear- 
ing children faithfully as an educator, 
administrator and guidance counselor, 
be it 

RESOLVED, that the Boards of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association 
express their appreciation for his 
years of conscientious service to the 
profession. 


(Continued on page 137) 
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Proposed Council on Educztion of iho Deaf 


PRrinteD here are the minutes of an exploratory meeting of representatives 

from each of the three major organizations devoted to the education of deaf 
children. Purpose of the meeting was to discuss areas and ways in which the three 
organizations could cooperate to reach their common goal ci Jci.e> e u-cton for 
deaf children. The Council is not yet a reality, nor will it be until it has been 
thoroughly discussed and planned by representatives of each group and has re- 
ceived the approval of each member organization. 

At the meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association’s Board of Directors 
on January 23, it was the decision of the Board to appoint a steering committee 
to further discuss the suggestions outlined below. When a proposal has been 
formulated, it will be presented to the Board of the Association for approval. The 
Board also voted to advance the sum of $200 for the discretionary use of the steer- 
ing committee. Those who have been asked to serve as committee members are: 


President George T. Pratt, S. Richard 
Jerome K. Donovan. 

Official Minutes of a meeting held at 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., January 20, 1960. 

A full day’s meeting of the represen- 
tatives of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, the American 
Instructors of the Deaf and the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf was held at the Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Janu- 
ary 20, 1960. This meeting grew out of 
conversations held at Fort Monroe, Vir- 
ginia, at the same time that a workshop 
on rehabilitation for the deaf, sponsored 
by the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, was being held there, and of a mo- 
tion passed at that time (October 13 and 
14, 1959) by the executive committee of 
the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf. 

Those present representing the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf were: Dr. S. Richard Silverman, 
president; Dr. George Pratt, first vice 
president; and Mrs. Jeanette Johnson, 
executive secretary. 

Those present representing the Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf were: Dr. 
Richard G. Brill, president; Roy M. 
Stelle, first vice president; Lloyd Am- 
brosen, member of the board of direc- 
tors; and Miss Frances Phillips, secre- 
tary to the Convention group. 

Those present representing the Con- 
ference of Executives of American 


Schools for the Deaf were: Marshall S. 


Silverman, Clarence D. O'Connor and 


Hester, president; Dr. William J. Mc- 
Clure, vice president; Dr. Leonard M. 
Elstad; and Dr. Hugo Schunhoff, secre- 
tary to the Conference group. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss areas of cooperation among the 
three organizations and the mechanics 
of making such cooperation effective. 

I. Areas of Possible Cooperation 
Among the significant areas of 
possible cooperation were: 

A. Publication practices 

An example of the need for 
such cooperation is the pro- 
mulgation of uniform  stand- 
ards for the acceptance of pub- 
lication of hearing aid adver- 
tising. 

. Legislation 
Recent activities of the three 
organizations have demonstrat- 
ed the need for consultation in 
the area of legislation. 

. Meetings 
Areas discussed were schedul- 
ing of meetings to avoid con- 
flicts in dates and more efh- 
cient programming to utilize 
personnel and to achieve the 
best possible balance of sub- 
ject areas in the meetings of 
the three organizations. 

. Lay and peripheral groups 
constructive unified ap- 
proach to liaison between the 
three organizations and related 
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lay and peripheral groups is 
desirable. 

E. Mechanisms for receiving for- 
eign groups 
Foreign visitors and groups of 
visitors would be enabled to 
channel their initial request, 
planning and communication 
to a central organization more 
efficiently. 

F. Teacher certification 
Coordination of the organiza- 
tions in maintaining and im- 
proving standards through such 
activities as certification of 
teachers, approval of teacher 
education centers and a teach- 
er recruitment program seems 
to be desirable. 

G. Public information 
There is a need to inform the 
public accurately about the 
education of deaf persons. 


Ii. Membership 


Ill. 


March, 1960 


There was unanimous agreement 
that it would be beneficial to the 
education of deaf persons and mu- 
tually helpful to the organizations 
to form a Council. The member- 
ship of this Council would be those 
organizations whose membership 
is composed of individuals whose 
primary concern is with the edu- 


cation of the deaf. These organi- 


zations are: The Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf and 
the American Instructors of the 
Deaf. The inclusion of peripheral 
groups who engage in activities 
related to the education of deaf 
persons was carefully considered. 
Because of the experimental na- 
ture of the venture, it was decided 
to confine membership at this 
time to the above named organi- 
zations. 

Retention of Identity 

For legal reasons and because of 
the background and purposes of 
the organizations, each group will 
retain its identity and organiza- 


IV. 


tion. 
Organizational Mechanics 
The following principles and sug- 
gestions were recommended for 
consideration by those whose re- 
sponsibility it will be to create the 
Council: 
Principle #1 
Each organization must approve 
the formation of such a Council. 
Principle #2 
Each organization must select its 
tentative representatives to the 
Council, such membership to 
act in the capacity of a steering 
committee until the Council 
shall be officially constituted by 
ratification of the member or- 
ganizations. 
Principle #3 
The suggested composition of 
membership should consist of 
four representatives from each 
organization, as follows: The 
President of each organization 
to serve during his term of of- 
fice and three other members 
chosen to serve for three years 
each. In order to achieve con- 
tinuity of membership on the 
Council, the first chosen repre- 
‘sentatives should serve for one, 
two and three years respective- 
ly. It is suggested that mem- 
bers of the Council, with the ex- 
ception of the presidents of the 
organizations, should not serve 
for more than two consecutive 
terms. 
Principle #4 
Voting should be on a unit ba- 
sis, one vote for each organiza- 
tion. 
Principle #5 
A quorum should consist of no 
fewer than two representatives 
from each organization. 
Principle #6 
Each organization may select its 
representatives to the Council in 
any way it chooses. 
(Continued on page 140) 
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Education of the Deaf in Western New York 


ACILITIES for the deaf throughout 

Western New York will participate in 
the 1960 Summer Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation to be held in Rochester, June 26- 
July 1. Demonstrations will be ar- 
ranged, open house will be held and 
speakers will attend from many of the 
centers described on this page. Host 
school will be Rochester School for the 
Deaf. Superintendent James Galloway is 
general chairman of the meeting. 


Facilities for the Deaf 


St. Mary’s School for the Deaf opened 
in Buffalo, N. Y. in 1859. It is afhliated 
with the University of Buffalo and offers 
a teacher training program leading to 
M.Ed. degree or a certificate for teach- 
ing the deaf. There are approximately 
310 day and residential pupils enrolled 
from preschool through grade 12. The 
oral method is stressed. 


The Rochester School for the Deaf, 
Rochester, N. Y., has an enrollment of 
150 residential and 70 day pupils from 
preschool through high school grades. 
The oral method is used with emphasis 
on the teaching of speech and lipread- 
ing. The Rochester Method is used in 
the upper grades. 


The Central New York School for the 
Deaf at Rome, N. Y., is a residential 
and day school with an enrollment of 
approximately 130 pupils. Nursery 
through high school grades are covered. 
The oral method is used. 


The Hearing and Speech Center of 
Rochester, a member agency of the 
American Hearing Society, is located in 
Rochester General Hospital. Dr. Irwin 
Brown is executive director. 


The Rochester Board of Education has 
a Department of Special Education 
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under the direction of Mr. Calvin Lauder. 
Three classes for hard of hearing chil- 
dren are under the supervision of this 
department. The classes, primary, inter- 
mediate and senior, are held in Public 
School No. 31. The teachers have special 
training for this type of work. 


The Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and 
Speech Center at Syracuse University is 
under the auspices of the State Univer- 
sity of New York. The Center includes 
sound-treated rooms, electro-acoustic 
equipment for the testing of hearing, 
selection of hearing aids, and auditory 
training facilities for research in psycho- 
physics and experimental phonetics; 
motion picture equipment for the teach- 
ing of lipreading; specially equipped 
rooms for children’s play therapy, for 
individual and group therapy. 


Training Centers 


The State University College for 
Teachers at Buffalo, N. Y.. offers a four 
year course leading to a B.S. in the 
Education of Children with Speech and 
Hearing Defects. 


The University of Buffalo College of 
Medicine, Hearing and Speech Center, 
provides educational recommendations 
pertaining to the deaf, hearing tests, 
speech training, and other services for 
deaf and hard of hearing children and 
adults through the research department. 


Teachers College at Geneseo is in the 
heart of the Geneseo Valley, thirty miles 
south of Rochester, New York. It is one 
of the units of the State University of 
New York. Geneseo College has a 
Speech Department and teachers are 
trained as speech correctionists for work 
in elementary schools. A six-week session 
is held each summer for graduates and 
undergraduates. 
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A BELL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ARCH 3 marks the 113th anniversary of the birth of Alexander Graham Bell, 
founder of the organization that now bears his name. Even the briefest 
survey of his life reveals the wide range of his interests, and the enthusiasm with 
which he pursued them. The education of deaf children, preparedness for aerial 
defense, the metric system and the mechanism of speech are just a few of the topics 
that he explored. He took great pleasure in whatever interested him. 
The accompanying list includes many of the published works by and about Dr. 
Bell. The varied subjects of his own writings are testimony to his many interests. 


Books by Alexander Graham Bell 


Address Upon the Condition of Articu- 
lation Teaching in American Schools for 
the Deaf. Boston: N. Sawyer & Sons, 
1893. 72 pages. 


Aerial Locomotion. Washington: Judd 
& Detweiler, Inc., 1907. 34 pages. 


The Bell Telephone: ( Deposition of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell in the Suit Brought 
by the United States to Annul the Bell 
Patents.) Boston: American Bell Tele- 
phone Co., 1908. 409 pages. 


The Bells of St. Andrews. (Births, mar- 
riages, etc. of persons by the name of 
Bell from records at St. Andrews, Scot- 
land.) from the Beinn Bhreagh Re- 
corder, March 12-Apr. 4, 1918. 


The Duration of Life and Conditions 
Associated with Longevity. Washington: 
Genealogical Record Office, 1918. 57 
pages. 

Education of Deaf Children. Evidence of 
Edward Miner Gallaudet and Alexander 
Graham Bell presented to the Royal 
Commission of the United Kingdom. 
Washington: the Volta Bureau, 1892. 
261 pages. 

Facts and Opinions Relating to the Deaf 


from America. London: Spottiswoode & 
Co., 1888. 195 pages. 


Fallacies Concerning the Deaf and the 
Influence of Such Fallacies in Prevent- 
ing the Amelioration of their Condition. 
Washington: Gibson, 1884. 39 pages. 
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A Few Thoughts Concerning Eugenics. 
Washington: Judd & Detweiler, 1908. 


A Few Thoughts Concerning Parents’ 
Associations. Washington: Sanders, 
1897. 8 pages. 

Graphical Studies of Marriages of the 
Deaf. Washington, the Volta Bureau, 
1917. 259 pages. 

Growth of the Oral Method of Instruct- 
ing the Deaf. An address given Nov. 10, 
1894 at the 25th anniversary of the 
Horace Mann School in Boston. Boston: 
Press of Rockwell & Churchill, 1896. 
23 pages. 

Lectures on the Mechanism of Speech. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1906. 
129 pages. 

Marriage; An Address to the Deaf. 
Washington: The Volta Bureau, 1898. 
11 pages. 

The Mechanism of Speech. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1916. 133 pages. 


Methods of Instructing the Deaf in the 
United States. Washington: Gibson 
Bros., 1898. 4 pages. 


The Metric System. An explanation of 
the reasons why the United States should 
abandon its heterogeneous systems of 
weights and measures. Washington: 


Judd & Detweiler, 1906. 


Multi-nippled Sheep of Beinn Bhreagh. 
Washington: 1904. 


A Philanthropist of the Last Century. 
Worcester, Mass.: C. Hamilton, 1900. 
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Preparedness for Aerial Defense. An ad- 
dress delivered before the National Con- 
vention of the Navy League of the 
United States. Washington: Navy 
League of the U.S., 1916. 9 pages. 
The Question of Sign-language and the 
Utility of Signs in the Instruction of the 
Deaf. Washington: Sanders, 1898. 29 
pages. 

Researches in Telephony. Boston: Pro- 
ceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 1877. (p. 1-10). 


The Spectrophone. Washington: Bulletin 
of the Philosophical Society of Wash- 
ington, 1881. 

Speech Teaching in American Schools 
for the Deaf. Washington: 1892. 27 
pages. 

The Tetrahedral Principle in Kite Struc- 
ture. Washington: Judd & Detweiler, 
1903. 


Upon a Method of Teaching Language 
to a Very Young Congenitally Deaf 
Child. Washington: Gibson Bros., 1883. 


Upon the Electrical Experiments to De- 


termine the Location of the Bullet in the 
Body of the Late President Garfield. 
Washington: Gibson Bros., 1882. 58 
pages. 

Upon the Formation of a Deaf Variety 
of the Human Race. Washington: . Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, 1884. 86 
pages. 

Upon the Production of Sound by Radi- 
ant Energy. A paper read before the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. Washing- 
ton: Gibson Bros., 1881. 45 pages. 


Who Shall Inherit Long Life? Washing- 
ton: Judd & Detweiler, 1919. 10 pages. 


Books About Alexander 
Graham Bell 


Who Invented the Telephone? William 
Aitken. London & Glasgow: Blackie & 
Son, Ltd., 1939. 196 pages. 


Alexander Graham Bell, the Inventor of 
the Telephone. (No author or date) 32 


pages. 


The Career of Alexander Graham Bell. 
New York: Information department of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., 1946. 48 pages. 


Talking Round the Earth, Francis E. 
Benz. New York: Dodd Mead & Co., 
1942. 233 pages. 

Ideals of the Telephone Service (A trib- 
ute to the memory of Alexander Graham 
Bell), John Joseph Carty. Washington: 
1924. 

Dumb No Longer, Fred DeLand. Wash- 
ington: the Volta Bureau, 1908. 


The Good Men Do, Fred De Land. from 
the Pittsburgh Leader, Jan. 29, 1905. 
8 pages. | 

Alexander Graham Bell, Private School, 
John Hitz. Washington: Gibson, 1893. 
20 pages. 

The Man Who Contracted Space, Cath- 


erine Dunlop Mackenzie. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1928. 382 pages. 


Alexander Graham Bell, Daniel L. Marsh. 
Boston: Boston University, 1930. 


An Interview with Alexander Graham 
Bell, Oliver Martin. Washington: 1949. 
Columbia Historical Society Records. 


Distinguished Residents of Washington, 
Albert D. Miller. Washington: 1916. 


Biographical Memoir of Alexander 
Graham Bell, Harold Smith Osborne. 
Washington: National Academy of Sci- 
ences Records, 1945. 
Beginnings of Telephony, Frederick Le- 
land Rhodes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1929. 261 pages. 
Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone. Kath- 
erine Binney Shippen. New York: Ran- 
dom House (a Landmark book), 1952. 
183 pages. 
Patent No. 
Staples. Ardmore, Pa.: 
ton, 1947. 
The Talking Wire, Orlando John Steven- 
son. New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 
1947. 207 pages. 

(Continued on page 139) 
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RUTH E. BENDER 
ELISABETH WIIG 


The following study is admittedly a 
subjective series of observations, and 
open to many serious questions. There 
are under way defined and controlled ex- 
periments which we hope will answer 
many of the questions. However, we 
have been so much impressed with the 
gains our children made that we were 
compelled to share this knowledge as 
soon as we could possibly do so with 
the parents and teachers of other chil- 
dren with impaired hearing. 


NE of the most rewarding aspects 

of the education of deaf children 
is the constant progress being made in 
teaching techniques. Step by step, our 
methods draw closer to those used by 
teachers of hearing children. Bit by bit 
science restores to deaf children, both 
medically and electronically, more and 
more use of the partial hearing most of 
them have. More and more, these chil- 
dren take an active part in the life of 
the community. 

Recently it seems we have arrived at 
an approach to this problem that has 
widened the hearing horizons of these 
children beyond our most optimistic 
expectations. The principle is simple, but 
the results are unexpectedly dramatic. It 
is the binaural fitting of hearing aids. 

The principle of binaural hearing, as 
opposed to monaural, in terms of ampli- 
fication, is by no means new. It means, 
basically, two hearing aids on the head, 
one behind each ear, in such a position 
that the microphones pick up the sound 


Dr. Bender and Miss Wiig are on the staff of 
the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, 
where Dr. Bender is supervisor of Children's 
Hearing Disorders. 


March, 1960 


BINAURAL HEARING AIDS 
for Young Children 


waves from relatively the same positions 
in relation to the head as is normal with 
hearing ears. In some way, this seems 
to give an ability to understand what is 
heard in a way that is much better and 
more normal than hearing that origi- 
nates from a hearing aid in a pocket 
and is fed into one ear. 

What has been more difficult to ac- 
complish is a practical way of making a 
pair of hearing aids ride a little child’s 
head, so that they are secure and com- 
fortable. With the children who have 
the more severe losses, there is the added 
problem of acoustic feedback, when the 
instrument reaches the required level of 
amplification. 

The solutions to these problems were 
surprisingly simple, once they were at- 
tacked with real purpose. The hearing 
aids used are small and light (no larger 
than a cubic inch), and one is welded 
on each end of the narrow steel band 
ordinarily used for a bone conduction 
hearing aid. They ride behind the ears, 
cushioned with foam rubber or moleskin 
pads, with just enough pressure to keep 


them gently in place. The band is en-: 


cased in a nylon sleeve—actually a shoe 


lace—which also helps to make it non- | 


skid for a little boy’s slippery butch cut. 
A short cord connects the instrument 
with a conventional receiver and ear- 
piece in the child’s ear, and the job is 
complete. 

It is amazing how well this device 
clings to the head of an active child. 
One child, running swiftly in a game, 
fell hard, knocking the breath out of his 
body and jolting his hearing aids askew 
like a crooked halo. He simply jumped 
up, unconcerned, brushed himself off 
with one hand, straightened his halo 
with the other, and ran on. Another 
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little boy swung by his knees from the 
jungle gym, head down like a chickadee, 
with no ill effects whatever to his hear- 
ing aids. Little girls may add to the 
security of the band, or substitute for 
it if they wish, the clips that make bar- 
rettes of their instruments. 

The acoustic feedback problem was 
solved in several ways. The edge of the 
pinna forms a partial shield between the 
microphone and receiver, if the hearing 
aid is properly placed. All connecting 
parts of the hearing aid must be care- 
fully and precisely fitted to avoid acoustic 
leaks. The fit of the earpiece must be as 
perfect as is possible in a child’s soft ear. 
We have had our best success with ear- 
pieces made of a pliable type of plastic 
with a slightly roughened surface. This 
prevents the injuries to a child’s delicate 
ear that are possible with the hard plas- 
tic earpiece and provides a tight but 
comfortable seal between the ear and the 
earpiece. 

If a child needs still more amplifica- 
tion than is possible without interference 
with this fitting, there is one more trick 
to cut down the feedback, and still use 
the added gain. Longer cords are used 
and threaded through the nylon sleeve 
on the head band, placing the receiver 
for the right hand microphone in the 
left ear and vice versa. Localization is 
no problem. The child learns quickly 
to turn in the proper direction for the 
sound, although he is receiving it first 
in the opposite ear. A child who needs 
this much amplification does not fully 
localize sound without his hearing aids, 
so there is no need to re-learn. 

During the period of time from June 
1959 to January 1960, the Cleveland 
Hearing and Speech Center has recom- 
mended binaural hearing aids for 33 
children between the ages of 13 months 
and 12 years. Reports on these hearing 
aids after a period of use have been 
most favorable. 

Sixteen of these children were selected 
for a brief observational study to de- 
termine the trends they might show in 
the use of binaural hearing after a few 
months. These children were selected 
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at random, the basis being their avail- 
ability. They were either still in our 
own classes or in neighboring schools, 
where a report from parents, teachers 
and the children themselves was easily 
obtained. Some of our reports came by 
means of spontaneous telephone calls 
and letters, initiated by the parents or 
teachers, because of their delight and 
enthusiasm in the results they observed 
with the use of the hearing aids. 

These sixteen children ranged in age 
from 13 months to 12 years. Their 
audiograms showed an average loss in 
the speech area ranging from 33 decibels 
to 75 decibels. (Children with even 
more severe losses have been fitted since 
this study was made and will be in- 
cluded in later studies. ) 

Tests were performed with 15 of these 
children, using pure tones from loud 
speakers in order that they might wear 
the hearing aids for the tests. Improve- 
ment in hearing with binaural amplifi- 
cation over no amplification ranged 
from 17 decibels to 46 decibels, with 
the total list averaging 34.33 decibels. 
In four cases, three types of tests are 
recorded for each child; (1) without 
amplification, (2) with monaural ampli- 
fication, and (3) with binaural ampli- 
fication. The results showed these scores, 
as departures from normal: 


Aided Aided 
Unaided Monaurally __ Binaurally 
33 20 
35 20 18 
40 20 13 
67 42 27 


Three children who responded to pure 
tone tests at an average of 100 decibels, 
responded with binaural amplification at 
42, 43 and 49 decibels, respectively. 
These children are not included in the 
report because the first test in each case 
was an initial test with a very young 
child (under three years of age), and 
it was felt that the results did not repre- 
sent actual threshold of hearing, al- 
though these children have demonstrated 
severe hearing loss in other ways. 
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Seven other categories were used to 
judge the reaction of the criginal six- 
teen children to binaural hearing. Not 
all the questions were asked nor an- 
swered in all cases, since much of our 
information came from comments vol- 
unteered spontaneously and there was 
not always opportunity to ask further 
questions. Thus when eleven children 
are reportedly favorable in one cate- 
gory, it does not mean that the remain- 
ing five are unfavorable in the same 
category, but, more likely, that there 
was no immediate opportunity to ex- 
plore further with these children. 

In this way, we obtained the follow- 
ing reports: 

11 children made observable improve- 

ment in social relations. 

14 showed marked increase in speech, 
or in vocalization, if they were too 
young to have attained speech. 

11 showed specific improvement in 
articulation. 

12 indicated ability to localize the di- 
rection of sound, which they were 
not able to do previously. 

10 showed improved ability to iden- 
tify environmental sounds. 

8 were soon promoted in school place- 
ment, contrary to previous expecta- 
tions. 

10 children expressed a marked pref- 
erence for the binaural aids, reject- 
ing even a temporary return to 
their old monaural aids, which they 
had been wearing happily, some- 
times for as long as two years. 


In every instance, the parents ex- 
pressed a decided preference for the use 
of the binaural aids, both because of the 
response of the children to hearing, and 
because of the greater convenience and 
economy of wearing. 


The most socially adjusted deaf 
people I know, children or adults, 
are those who have fun with their 
families! 


Edwin Denton, Talk (Spring 1959) 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its 
Summer Residence School, from 
July 5 to August 13, 1960. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


—hard of hearing and deaf children 
They are provided with a rehabilitation 
program including auditory training, 
lipreading, speech and language ac- 
tivities, and, where desirable, the se- 
lection and evaluation of hearing aids. 

—children with articulatory difficulties. 
These children are given training to 
correct distorted, substituted and 
omitted sounds. 

—children who stutter. Their training 
helps them speak with less effort and 
strain, and aids them in making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to- 
ward speech experiences. 

—children with cleft-palate speech. In 
struction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pro- 
nunciation more distinct and intelli- 
gible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. 
This amount includes instruction, test- 
ing and continuous disgnosis, health 
services, recreation, supervision, and 
board and room. Bed linen and blan- 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow- 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 
provided by the child. Spending money 
should be limited to $10.00 for the 
entire period. It should cover all inci- 
dental expenses and is supervised by 
the Staff in the interest of health and 
general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
DR. LOUIS M. DI CARLO, Executive Director 
LE Hearing and Speech Center 
South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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The 1960 Summer Session 


at 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


continues to help the educator and clinician 
meet the needs of 
children and adults 
with 
communicative disorders 


Diversified course offerings allow concentration on: 


Educational procedures for deaf children 
Procedures in clinical audiology 
Techniques for brain-injured children 
Methods of testing auditory capacity 
- Development and disorders of language 
Rehabilitation of adults 

Psychological evaluation and diagnosis 


Education of hard of hearing children 


SPECIAL LECTURE SERIES: The Communicative Process 


SIX-WEEK SESSION: June 20-July 30 
EIGHT-WEEK SESSION: June 20-August 13 


For further information, write to: 
Professor Raymond Carhart 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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SUMMER 
COURSES in 


SPEECH 
and HEARING 


HE information on summer courses in the fields of hearing and speech included 

in the chart and the following notes is compiled from data submitted since 

January 1 to the Volta Review by 110 colleges and universities in the United States. 

Also included are details concerning scholarships, fellowships and other types of 
aid available during summer sessions in some of these colleges and universities. 

The notes which follow supplement the chart, which should be consulted first. 


Alabama 
Auburn University 


A special education degree program is of- 
fered. 
University of Alabama 


Other courses are: phonetics, voice science 
and psychological foundations of speech. 


Arizona 
Arizona State College 


There will be a clinic for teachers of chil- 
dren having speech problems. 


Arizona State University 


There will be a workshop in the education 
of the exceptional child. 


University of Arizona 


There will be a workshop in speech correc- 
tion for classroom teachers. 


California 


Fresno State College 


Other courses will include one in speech 
correction methods. There will be a speech 
and hearing clinic for parents and children. 


John Tracy Clinic 


The clinic is offering a teacher training 
course in connection with the University of 
Southern California. Education of the deaf 
preschool child is a six-week course open to 
experienced teachers of the deaf. 


March, 1960 


A limited number of tuition scholarships 
are available. 
Los Angeles State College 
$200 loans for California teachers are avail- 
able through the state PTA. 
Stanford University School of Medicine 


In addition to audiology courses, there will 
be a course in voice science, and possibly a 
one-week workshop on aphasia. 


San Jose State College 


Applications for scholarships should be sent 
to the Dean of Students at the College. 


Colorado 
University of Denver 


Students enrolled in the summer school may 
work toward bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
in audiology and doctor’s degrees in speech 
correction and special education, 


Georgia 
University of Georgia 


Local scholarships are available. 


+ Emory University 


The university and the Junior League School 
for Speech Correction are cooperating on the 
summer program which includes advanced 
speech pathology, individual study in special 
areas and clinical practicum in speech and/or 
hearing. 

Students enrolling on a full-time basis are 
eligible for scholarships. 
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mod 


A high-quality unit for the larger 
the classroom. The amplifier ince 
at a pre-determined level. Micro 
with built-in phonograph is also a 


A new instrument for the smallé 
designed to offer the utmost in s: 
six outlets can be connected simu 


The Model 162 is intended for a 
tions of the American Standards 
for speech"’ and the ‘“‘discrimin 
may be made with optional att: 


mode 


The GSAR, a portable psychog 
can be obtained from patients n 
ing GSR is correlated with stir 
instrument. 


mode! 


The Békésy Audiometer produce 
controlled by the patient. It is 
audiogram card. Thus the patie 
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| 
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t 


er company 
260B group hearing aid 


bss. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
rated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
nes or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
able. 


| 280A auditory trainer 


ass. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
city of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
ously, each with its own volume control. 


| 162 speech audiometer 


pl and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
ociation. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘hearing loss 

loss of speech."’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
ents. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


E664 psychogalvanometer 


ometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
sponsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


800 automatic audiometer 


auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
bnstructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
es his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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Illinois 


De Paul University 


A workshop for teaching religion to the 
deaf, sponsored by the International Catholic 
Deaf Association, will be held July 25-Aug. 5. 
The workshop will be open to professional 
teachers of the deaf, priests, sisters, major 
seminarians and lay teachers interested in the 
religious education of the deaf. Three semes- 
ter hours of undergraduate credit are offered 
for those interested in attending the workshop 
for credit. Inquiries should be sent to: Rev. 
David Walsh, C. Ss. R., Workshop director, 
St. Alphonsus Center for the Deaf, 1429 Well- 
ington Ave., Chicago 13. 


Southern Illinois University 


A course in speech and hearing pathology 
will be offered. 

Applications for fellowships should be sent 
to Dr. Willis Swartz, Dean of the Graduate 
School, Southern Illinois University, 710 W. 
Mill, Carbondale. 


Northwestern University 


The summer curriculum will include courses 
in techniques and interpretation of hearing 
tests, principles for speech development in 


JOHN TRACY CLINIC 
806 West Adams Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 
1960 SUMMER PROGRAM 
June 20th—July 29th 


|. CLASSES FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN: 
Development of communication for the young 
deaf child with nursery school and individual 
instructions for children ages two and one 
half to five; and classes for parents includ- 
ing philosophy of the nursery school, child 
development, parent attitudes and communi- 
cation skills. Preference given to families 
living outside the Los Angeles Area. 


TUITION—There is no charge for this program. 


Parents must make application on the regular Clinic 


form which will be supplied upon request. 
ll. FOR TEACHERS, OFFERED WITH THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
a. EDUCATION OF THE DEAF PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILD: 
A practical course in the philosophy and 
methods of teaching pre-school deaf chil- 
dren with appropriate emphasis on the 
role of the parent. (6 credits) 
b. PROBLEMS OF THE PARENTS OF DEAF 
CHILDREN. (2 credits) 


TUITION—Teachers presently employed, $21.00 
per credit. $23.00 per credit for teachers not pres- 
ently employed. Tuition payable to University of 
Southern California. 


deaf children, methods for teaching speech- 
reading, hearing aids and residual hearing, 
the teaching of school subjects to deaf chil- 
dren, community and industrial programs in 
audiology, clinical study and research in audi- 
ology, principles of clinical audiology, aphasia 
and related language disorders and a seminar 
on problems in audiology. 


Bradley University 


There will be courses in audiometry and 
speechreading and a speech clinic. 


University of Illinois 


Assistantships, but no scholarships, avail- 
able. 


Indiana 


Purdue University 


There will be a moto-kinesthetic workshop 
for speech therapists, June 13-July 1. A 
course in speech for classroom teachers will 
convene from June 13-July 1. 


Ball State Teachers College 


A course in hearing therapy will be given. 
Scholarships are available through the State 
Board of Health and other agencies. 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Related courses will be given in special edu- 
cation for the mentally retarded, the gifted, 
etc. 


lowa 
lowa State Teachers College 


There will be clinical practice in speech 
and hearing problems, courses in voice and 
phonetics and speech correction. 


Kansas 


University of Kansas Medical Center 


A parent-child institute will be held May 
29-June 4. 


Maine 
Colby College 


The seventh annual Institute on Occupa- 
tional Hearing Loss will be held Aug. 7-12, 
and will cover engineering and medical aspects 
of occupational hearing loss. Members of the 
faculty will be Dr. Frederick Thayer Hill, 
director, Dr. Joseph Sataloff, Thomas T. 
Sandel, Charles R. Williams and John A. 
Zapp, Jr. Fee for the course is $200, which 
covers tuition, room and board Address in- 
quiries to: William A. Macomber, Director, 
Division of Adult Education, Colby College, 
Waterville. 
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Massachusetts 


Emerson College 


A course in the organic disorders of speech 
will also be given. 


Michigan 
University of Michigan 
There will also be a course in aural rehabili- 
tation. 
Eastern Michigan University 


There will be student teaching for teachers 
of deaf and hard of hearing children. 

A limited number of scholarships are offered 
by the Michigan Crippled Children’s Commis- 


sion. 
Minnesota 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 
There will also be a course in phonetics. 


University of Minnesota—Minneapolis 


There will be courses in physiology of the 
ear and theories of hearing. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships are available. 


Missouri 
University of Missouri 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation trainee- 
ships to continue beyond the summer may be 
used for summer courses. 


St. Louis University 


A course in language development for the 
mentally retarded will be given. There may 
be scholarships available for this course. 


Nebraska 


University of Nebraska 


There will be training in psychological test- 
ing, counselling and other special education 
areas. 

There are a few tuition scholarships. 


New Hampshire 


Crotched Mountain School for the Deaf 


A two-week workshop for parents and 
teachers of hearing handicapped children in 
public schools will be held in the Manchester 
Rehabilitation Center, Elm Street, Manchester. 

Some scholarships for the summer school 
are available. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


announces 


A Special Summer Program Emphasizing 


Education of the Deaf — Phonetics 
Student Teaching — Cerebral Palsy 
Aphasia in Children and Adults 
Special Diagnostic Procedures 
Supervised Clinical Practice 


Children’s Summer Clinic 


All classes and clinical practices conducted in new, expansive, 
air-conditioned facilities 


For further information, contact: John R. Montgomery 


Speech & Hearing Clinic 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


alt 
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A mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 

KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 


receivers, cords, ie and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG. (20. 


903 Maxwell Ave., S.£., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


New York 
Queens College 


Any resident of the state of New York may 
take courses. They are free to all matriculated 
students. 

Adelphi College 


Parent training is given in conjunction 
with course work and over all program, not 
as a separate course. A course in phonetics 
will be given. Assistantships, traineeships and 
scholarships are available on application to the 
Director of the Graduate Division. 


New York University College of Education 


There will be a course in the study of brain 
injured children. Scholarships are available 
for residents of the state. 


Hunter College 


Courses will include teaching speech to the 
deaf and hard of hearing, teaching language 
and reading to the deaf and teaching lipread- 
ing to the deaf. 

Syracuse University 

Courses will include introduction to speech 
and hearing disorders, hearing testing and 
audiometric methods, teaching of speech to the 
deaf and hard of hearing, education and de- 
velopment of children with impaired hearing 
(both theory and practice), articulation and 
voice disorders, clinical methods and practice 
in speech and hearing therapy and guidance 
courses. 


Ohio 
Ohio University 


A speech clinic for parents and children 
will be held. Related courses offered will 
include speech correction for the classroom 
teacher. 


Bowling Green State University 


Speech therapy courses will be included in 
the program. 

Assistantships are available for 15 hours of 
work at the Toledo Hearing League or the 
Toledo Cleft Palate Rehabilitation Center. 


Western Reserve University 


Courses offered in the first session will 
include a seminar in audiology, clinical audi- 
ology, experimental phonetics and the anatomy 
and physiology of the speech and hearing 
mechanisms and courses in speech correction. 
Dr. Moe Bergman of Hunter College will be 
visiting professor of audiology this summer. 
Second session courses will include advanced 
speech correction and speech correction for 
the classroom teacher. 

Limited tuition scholarships are available 
for outstanding students. 
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Kent State University 


Courses will include voice and. diction, 
phonetics, speech rehabilitation, aphasia in 
children and adults, cerebral palsy (nature 
and therapy), techniques of teaching lan- 
guage to the deaf, special! methods in teach- 
ing arithmetic to the deaf and preschool edu- 
cation of the deaf. There will be a class for 
parents of children attending the summer 
clinic. 


Oregon 


Southern Oregon College 


Introductory speech correction will be 
offered for speech therapists. Other courses 
will include speech clinical practice. 


University of Oregon Medical School 


Audiology and speech pathology courses will 
also be offered. 


Pennsylvania 


Geneva College 


A course in speech pathology will be given. 


Bloomsburg State College 


There will also be a workshop in special 
education. 

Sessions will be: June 6-24, June 27-July 15, 
July 18-Aug. 5 and Aug. 8-26. 


Allegheny College 


A course in speech correction will survey 
special problems most frequently discovered in 
the pre-college classroom, and the corrective 
procedures employed by the therapist and 
classroom teacher. Students interested in 
supervised independent study of speech prob- 
lems could arrange a special course. 


Tennessee 


University of Chattanooga 


Scholarships for $200 available from state 
Department of Education. 


Vanderbilt University and George Peabody 
College for Teachers 


The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech 
Center is cooperating on this summer course. 
A course for audiologists will be given in addi- 
tion to those enumerated. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Freeman McConnell or Forrest 
Hull, the Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Sneech 
Center, 19th Avenue South at Edgehill, Nash- 
ville 12. 


March, 1960 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH—THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Announces a Special Summer 


Program 


The Education of 
the Deaf Child 


Special emphasis on the study 
of the problems peculiar to the 
pre-school deaf child and the 
curricula associated with school- 
age deaf children. An opportu- 
nity to participate in class dis- 
cussions and to observe and work 


with deaf children. 


For additional information 


Write: W. Hayes Yeager, Chrmn. 
The Dept. of Speech, 154 No. 
Oval Drive, Columbus 10, Ohio 


1960 Summer Session 


June 20 - August 26 
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Texas 


CENTR AL INSTITUTE Southern Methodist University 
Other courses offered will be in speech 
correction and organic disorders of speech. 
FOR THE DEAF A limited number of tuition scholarships 
are available. 
Founded by 


Dr. Max A. Goldstein Tess Vonen's 


language development for pre- 
: sc children will be given. 
ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children The Texas Society for Crippled Children 


—Day and Residential—Preschool and Adults offers 10 tuition grants to speech 
< High School—- therapists and/or special education teachers, 
University of Houston 

SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes Four tuition scholarships are offered. 

for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech Texas Technological College 


The speech clinic will be in operation dur- 
ing the summer sessions. 
Modern dormitories and equipment Tuition scholarships are available. Applica- 


tions should be sent to the Department of 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for Speech. 

sagt auditory ene. lipread- Other courses will be in the special fields 
ing, speech defects, including apha- of aphasia and brain-stem damage. 

sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 


stuttering, articulatory defects, Utah 
disorders — children and 
adults. 


There will be a course covering cerebral 


alsy. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated . Two or three clinical assistantships carrying 
with Washington University—leads usually available. Inquiries 
e. 
to B.S. and M.A. degreesandPhD.| 
research degree—outstanding op- Vermont 


portunities for practice of 
MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH Three-hour courses will be offered in begin- 


IN SPEECH AND HEARING ning audiology and practicum for speech 
correctionists. 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
inci Other courses will be in speech pathology 
Principal ’ and speech rehabilitation programs. 
‘The Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs 
For further information address the Principal offers summer scholarships to residents of 
Virginia for courses in special education (in- 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY cluding speech and hearing). Stipends are 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI $75 for one three-hour course, $150 for two 
three-hour courses and $200 for three three- 


hour courses. 


Virginia 


University of Virginia 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


University of Washington 3 
Dr. Mildred Groht, former academic prin- The Nitchie School Basic Course 


cipal of Lexington School for the Deaf and in Lipreading 
author of Natural Language for Deaf Chil- By Kathryn Alling Ordman 
dren, will present a special one-month course Mary Pauline Ralli 


from June 20 to July 20. In addition to the : 4 
course in language for the deaf, Dr. Groht A first course of 30 lipreading lessons for 


will supervise laboratory practice with deaf | teenagers and adults. 2 
children. Students taking the course will earn Instructions for home study are included. 


for classroom 2% $3.95 postpaid 
credits for the laboratory work. nroll- 

ment will be limited to 20 students, and ad- Pr a B —— 
mission to the class will be by permission. The Wunkaser 5. O. C. 


Seattle Child Hearing League is cooperating 
with the program. 


Other courses offered will include speech EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


correction, introduction to hearing, methods 

of aural rehabilitation, clinical practice in AND THE DEAF CHILD 
speech or hearing, audiometry, special educa- A. W. G. Ewing, Editor 

tion and psychiatry. The university speech A report on the research directed 


and hearing clinic will be in operation with 4 
a full program of diagnosis and therapy cover- by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing at the Depart- 


ing a wide variety of cases for observation ment of Education of the Deaf, Uni- 


and student practicum. versity of Manchester, England from 
About 15 traineeships in speech and hear- 1952 to 1958 : 
ing therapy are available. These cover the first : 


term spent on the Seattle campus and the $6.20—postpaid 
second term (Aug. 5-21) spent at Camp Coeur The VOLTA BUREAU 
d’Alene where there will be a pre-camp 1537 35th Street, N.W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 


WANTED 
Primary -— Intermediate — Advanced 


TEACHERS 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, BERKELEY, is located in the 
beautiful East Bay Area just across the bay from San Francisco and within four 
blocks of the University of California. Facilities are mew and modern; located 
in an attractive residential neighborhood with room and apartment facilities 
available in the nearby areas. 


Retirement, sick-leave, group insurance, and similar job benefits are maximum. 


Salary Scale: $5232.00 to $8520.00 per year. 

Initial salary may range from $5496.00 to $7536.00 per year depending upon 
education, training and experience. School Year —175 days; school teaching 
day —5 hours. Address applications to: 


E. A. STEVENSON, SUPERINTENDENT 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
2601 Warring Street a 
Berkeley 5, California eats 
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SPEECHREADING 


A Gume ror LayMEN 


By Adam J. Sortini, Ed.D. 


Manual for those working 
with young deaf children. 


$1.00 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
Washington 7, D. C. 


1537 35th St., N.W. 


CONVERSATIONAL LANGUAGE 


By Grace MANNEN 


Written especially to help the 
young deaf child acquire vocabu- 
lary for his everyday needs. 
$1.00 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


workshop, ‘directed observation, speech and 
hearing therapy sessions and participation in 
the camp program. Arrangements should be 
completed not later than April 1. For infor- 
mation write to: Dr. James A. Carrell, direc- 
tor, Speech and Hearing Clinic, University of 
Washington, 1320 Campus Parkway, Seattle. 


West Virginia 
West Virginia University 
Courses in beginning and advanced speech 


correction will be given. 


Wisconsin 
Marquette University 


There will be a basic workshop in speech 
correction, an advanced workshop in speech 
and hearing and a graduate workshop in 
speech patho!ogy. There will also be a gradu- 
ate course in speech correction and the class- 
room teacher. 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
by G. Sibley Haycock 
$4.70 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


e Pre-school through primary grades; program developing to 12-year school ¢ Mod- 


New Hampshire’s 


CROTCHED 
MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


ern residential school in beautiful Monadnock Region e Trained teachers and fully 
qualified staff e Audiologist ¢ Oral methods e Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children « New vocational and recreational building « Parent counsel- 
ling and education e Teacher training program; Crotched Mountain scholarships 
available 


For further information, write 


Helen G. Crathern, Director 


Crotched Mountain School For the Deaf 


Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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(Continued from page 107) 


Capt. Donovan, chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, gave an encouraging 
report on the financial outlook for the 
Association. He reported that there was 
sufficient cash on hand to retire the in- 
debtedness of the Association by paying 
in full outstanding loans of nearly $4000. 
The financial picture was further 
brightened by Dr. O’Connor, who re- 
ported that the Board of Directors of 
the Lexington School had voted to ad- 
vance an interest-free loan of $2000 to 
the Association to be used to publish a 
series of books now being written by 
Lexington faculty members. 

Reports were also heard from Robert 
Cole, President of the Parents’ Section; 
Dr. Hardy, chairman of the Parents’ 
Committee; Dr. Pratt, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee; Mr. Galloway, 
chairman of the 1960 Summer Meeting 
and Dr. Leo Connor, who attended to 
give a report as Program Chairman for 
the Rochester meeting. 

Other business undertaken included 
the approval by the Board of the ap- 
pointment of a steering committee to 
work with representatives from the 
American Instructors of the Deaf and 
the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf in setting up a 


HEAR TELEPHONE 
VOICES EASILY 


with a ¥Yolume Control Telephone 


Just a turn of a button gives you the 
right volume for any caller’s voice. Makes 
hearing easier, phoning more fun. To 
order a low-cost Volume Con- 
trol Telephone for your home or 
office, just call your local Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 


Council on the Education of the Deaf. 
A full report on preliminary activities 
of this group appears elsewhere in this 
issue of the Volta Review. 


CALENDAR 


VENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—69TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 26-JULY 1, 1960: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL RHINOLOGICAL AND 
OTOLOGICAL soctetTy—Mar. 13-19: Miami 
Beach. 


SIXTH WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND youtH—Mar. 27-Apr. 2: Washington. 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—Apr. 3-8: North- 
western Univ., Evanston, II. 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Apr, 19- 
Angeles. 


March, 1960 


AMERICAN HEARING socleTy—May 24-27; 
Detroit. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—June 9-11; 
Providence, R. I. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY—Oct. 3. 


SOCIETY OF HEARING AUDIOLOGISTs——Oct. 6-8; 
Chicago. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Oct, 20-22: 
San Francisco. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 112) 
Masters of Space, Walter Kellogg Towers. LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 
New York: Harper & Brother, 1917. BOOKS I, Il, III, and IV 


The Master Builders, Mrs. Mary Hazel- G i by 
ton Wade. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., = re Prove Jones 
1925. 263 pages. (Chapter on Bell, “The Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
” 
Grand Old Man of Science.” ) pik piles 


Telephone Number One, Katharine Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 


Crosby and Eugene Pillot. (play). New Pri 1.00, pl 
York: Samuel French, 1937. 28 pages. 


Aleck Bell, Ingenious Boy, Mabel Cle- 
land Widdemer. Indianapolis: Bobbs- gi 
Merrill Co., 1947. 194 pages. 


A BEGINNER’S SPEECH BOOK AUDITORY TRAINING 
176 outlined pictures ‘FOR THE DEAF 


of common nouns — 50 pages Mary Wood Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 

$1.00 plus postage | A helpful book for older students and adults 
who have severely impaired hearing and dis- 
Sisters of St. Francis crimination. Designed for teachers, but in- 
cludes instructions for home study. 


St. John’s School for the Deaf $3.20 postpaid 


3680 Ss. Kinnickinnic Ave. THE VOLTA BUREAU 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C, 


A 
FORT LAUDERDALE COMPLETELY 


ORAL ORAL SCHOOL 
SCHOOL 


Florida 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing and/or 


language disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


"When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they attend 
@ private school with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 
tunity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 


The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 
high school and college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


AK 
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(Continued from page 109) 
Principle #7 


Power of veto shall be given to 
each of the three organizations. 
Principle #8 

A rotating plan for the chair- 
manship of the Council was sug- 
gested. 

It is suggested that each of the three 
organizations appropriate an initial con- 
tribution of $200 for the discretionary 
use of the steering committee, further 
details of budget and finance to be de- 
ferred until such Council has been 
formed. 


The suggested name for this organiza- 


LOOK, LISTEN AND LIPREAD 
Betty C. Wright, Editor 


Lipreading practice material for teen- 
agers and adults: contributed by 36 
prominent teachers. 


$3.95 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


SPEECH AND 
THE DEAF CHILD 
IRENE R. anv A. W. G. Ewine 


tion is: COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF. 


Step-by-step discussion of the train- 
ing and teaching of deaf children of 
all ages. 


Includes a history of the teaching 
of speech to the deaf throughout the 


centuries. $5.20 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
MANUAL 
by Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
Lessons for teenagers 
and adults. 


BUREAU 
Washington 7, D. C. 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


avatlable 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 
and 
TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


and 
Perkins School for the Blind 


Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree i in Sica 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


which should be made in ad- 


1537 35th St., 


Applications for admission, 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 


PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN at 
AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1960 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Im- 
pairments 

Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 


matters, write 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 


—— Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York — 
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SECTION 


This month we welcome the 35th 
affiliate group into the Parents’ Section. 
The Lehigh Valley (Pa.) Parents’ Group 
is small, but growing. Headed by George 
Fellendorf, recording secretary of the 
Parents’ Section, it now has 10 member 
families. The group is unique in that 
all of the children of the members at- 
tend public schools in the area, and re- 
ceive special help in speech, language 
and lipreading from Helen Hulick 
Beebe, a private teacher of the deaf. 
New members are welcomed and an ef- 
fort is being made to contact other par- 
ents in the area whose deaf children 
may attend schools and classes for the 
deaf as residential or day students. 

A variety of fund-raising projects 
has been occupying the members of 
the Erie Association for Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing Children. One-fourth of the 
proceeds of a Next to New Shop at the 
Exceptional Children’s Center goes to 
the association, and a spring rummage 
sale will be held to benefit the parent 
group. A recent raffle netted $130 profit. 
Money earned by the group goes to sup- 
port preschool classes held at the Center. 
The.first regular meeting of the Par- 
ent Teachers Association of the Florida 
School for the Deaf and the Blind was 
held on December 17. There are 184 
members. The importance of the PTA 
to the school was the theme of the meet- 
ing. John Wallace is president of the 
new group. 

Lexington School parents will hear a 
report this month from Dr. Leo Connor, 
assistant superintendent, on the project- 
ed high school program at Lexington. 
A full high school program is expected 
to become a reality when the new Lex- 
ington school building, now in the plan- 
ning stage, becomes a reality. 


Parents whose children attend the pre- 
school for the Deaf of the University of 
Kansas Medical Center have reported on 
an interesting series of meetings. An 
outstanding talk was given by parents of 
twin deaf boys, now grown, both mar- 
ried and working in California as engi- 
neers for an aircraft firm. Their mother, 
Mrs. Jessie Skinner, was formerly a 
teacher at Central Institute for the Deaf. 
The evening was inspirational in show- 
ing parents with young deaf children 
what success they can hope for. An- 
other outstanding program featured Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard Dowdy, a deaf couple, 
as speakers. Mrs. Robert Laskey, presi- 
dent of the group, writes: 

“Mrs. Dowdy has been deaf since 
birth and is also losing her sight. Mr. 
Dowdy became deaf and blind at 21 
months due to a serious illness (menin- 
gitis). Mrs. Dowdy was educated at 
Central Institute in St. Louis and Gal- 
laudet College. Mr. Dowdy was edu- 
cated at Perkins Institute. They are both 
oral and in fact, very, very proficient in 
language. It was'the opinion of our 
group that this was about the biggest 
inspiration any of us had ever received 
as to the potential of the handicapped 
child.” Regular monthly night meet- 
ings, as well as weekly day meetings, 
have made a full program possible for 
this group. Mrs. Laskey continues: 

“At the weekly meetings we have had 
various activities. The Lexington movie, 
‘That the Deaf May Speak,’ was shown. 
We also had a young deaf adult, Miss 
Arden McDowell, speak on her educa- 
tion in special classes for the deaf in 
Missouri, followed by attendance of 
hearing schools after the 7th grade and 
also her job adjustment.” 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Education of the Deaf in Denmark 


The education of the deaf in Denmark 
is under the supervision of the: national 
government, according to a report sent 
to the Volta Review by Martin Ras- 
mussen, senior teacher in the state resi- 
dential school for the deaf at Fredericia, 
and editor of Effata, a monthly paper 
for the deaf published in Denmark. 

State-run residential schools for the 
deaf are located in Copenhagen, Nyborg 
and Fredericia and day schools in Co- 
penhagen and Alborg. The municipality 
of Vejle has a small day school which is 
also supported by the state. 

Special education for the deaf in Den- 
mark has been provided since 1807 when 
the first school was established in Co- 
penhagen. Denmark was the first coun- 
try to make education of the deaf com- 
pulsory. A decree of 1817 made educa- 
tion compulsory for all deaf children 
between the ages of 8 and 15. Today 
the age limits are 6 to 16. Mr. Rasmus- 
sen states that 100% of the deaf chil- 


dren in his country receive this special 
education. 

However, only a few of them get a 
higher education. Only one in about 
ten passes a junior high examination. 
Only one deaf man is known to have ob- 
tained a university degree. 

The children are first taught lan- 
guage, writing, reading and speech. 
This is followed by simple arithmetic, 
geography, “natural knowledge,” history 
and other subjects more or less to the 
same extent as children with normal 
hearing are taught. 

In the beginning the education of the 
deaf in Denmark was modeled on the 
French sign and alphabet method. About 
1850 the speech method was introduced 
for those having residual hearing, a dif- 
ferentiation being made between those 
considered totally deaf and those with 
residual hearing and some remnants of 
speech. About 1870 the totally deaf also 


(Continued on next page) 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
Oral School For Deaf Children 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


GOAL FOR THE PARENT 


That parents know and understand their child’s 
handicap and the limitations resulting from it. 
That they learn how to carry on at home the 
type of program followed in the school. Above 
all that they strive to give their child a feeling 
of warmth and security in his home and neigh- 
borhood. 


GOAL FOR THE CHILD 


That every child who leaves Sun- 
shine Cottage will be the type of 
person others want to be around. 
That his speech will be intelligible 
and his voice pleasant. That his lip- 
reading will be adequate to keep 
him at ease at all times. That 
throughout his years in the school, 
he will not only grow in knowledge 
but develop a well-rounded per- 
sonality to be able to take his place 
as an active and valuable member of 
the community. 


For detailed information please write Dr. Rachel D. Davies, Director 
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began learning speech, but their general 
education was still given manually and 
through writing. At a school built in 
Fredericia in 1880 the top two-thirds of 
the totally deaf were taught by the pure 
oral method. Since about 1905 com- 
bined measures have been used. A man- 
ual alphabet was introduced, each move- 
ment accompanying and symbolizing a 
particular sound. This was called the 
Mouth and Hand System. Because it re- 
sulted in distracting the pupils’ attention 
from the speaker’s mouth and “impaired 
the necessary good habit of lipreading,” 
there is today a reaction against this 
“manual support” and a return to pure- 
ly oral methods, Mr. Rasmussen reports. 

The state gives hearing aids to all 
deaf children as early as possible. Young 
deaf children receive home training in 
cooperation with the teachers from the 
state school in the district. They go to 
kindergarten together with hearing 
children of the same age, or are accept- 
ed in the preschool departments of the 
residential schools if their home condi- 


tions are unfavorable to their education. 
Candidates for positions as teachers 
of the deaf must have prepared in nor- 
mal colleges for primary schools, hold 
M.A. or M.S. degrees or have had for- 
mal pedagogic training for teaching in 
high schools. The young teacher for the 
deaf is first appointed on a trial basis 
for three years, during which time he 
gets special training at the school where 
he is teaching. After he has passed fur- 
ther examinations and has had good 
practical experience in school work, he 
will be permanently appointed. 
(Continued from page 142) 
If you want your group to be on the 
mailing list for information on free 
loan service of captioned films for the 
deaf, write to John A. Gough, Specialist, 
Captioned Films for the Deaf, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Office of Education, Washington 25. 
D.C. Any group of 10 or more persons 
concerned with the deaf, will be eligible 
to apply for the films. They are expected 
to be made available in late spring. 


Board of Education 


RESEARCH AND CURRICULUM BULLETINS 
developed at 
Junior High School 47-M 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF HEARING 


225 East 23 Street 
New York 10, New York 


Auditory Training for the Deaf Child: Design for Growth 
Speech Development for the Deaf Child 
Available: Junior High School 47-M 


Lipreading for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 
Available: Publication Sales Office, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


City of New York 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—-Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words. 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITION OPEN 


California school system needs two teachers for ele- 
mentary age deaf or severely hard of hearing chil- 
dren. Oral method, Salary $4,600-$8,000. Cali- 
fornia certification. Suburban community of Sacra- 
mento, State — of California. Address all in- 
quiries to Dr. Kiesel, Superintendent, 
Juan Unified Sebect District, 3738 Walnut Avenue, 
Carmichael, Calif. P ex- 
change, TVanhoe 3-0441. 


Teachers of the Deaf: Openings in Primary—Inter- 
mediate—Advanced and speech teacher for Advanced 
Dept. Bachelor Degree, $4200 to $6252; Master, 
$4400 to 6456. George H. Thompson, Supervisor 
of Education, Nebraska School for the Deaf, 3223 
North 45th, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Wanted—Primary teacher for small private oral 
school for September 1960. Apply Mary K. Van 
Wyk, Fort Lauderdale Oral School, 930 S.E. 9th 
Street, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


WANTED: Trained teacher in large public day 
school. New building, Modern curriculum, oral 
method, pupils integrated with hearing children. 
Group hearing aids, additional services of speech 
correctionist, psychologist and social worker available. 
Ideal climate and working conditions. Contact: 
Harold W. Buskrud, Director, Prr-o-nel 

ment, Portland Public Schools, 631 N. E. Cleckames 
Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 


POSITION WANTED 


PHILADELPHIA; MAIN LINE AREA. PRIVATE 
TUTORING: Experienced teacher; master’s degree 
from Columbia University, will accept a —— 
number of pupils — speech, 

training. Telephone: MIDWAY 2-4708 or write 
Mrs. Alva Meyers, 2928 Oakford Rd., Ardmore, Pa. 


WANTED: Position in South, in September, by 
trained teacher with M.A., many years of experience, 
pure -eral methods. Write Box G-1, Volta Review. 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
Box 239 
Vacaville, California 


Diamond Head School in exotic 
Hawaii is in need of teachers 
for the deaf beginning Septem- 
ber 1960. 


Wonderful climate. Swim the 
year around.. The school is lo- 
cated 300 yards from Waikiki 
Beach. 


Salary Schedule 


Class I1—Bachelor's Degree, Train- 
ing included. Minimum $4025.00. 
Maximum $6000.00 after 12 years’ 
experience. Provisional basis until 
such time as a teacher earns 30 
college credits in order to qualify 
for Class II1 and be on a perma- 
nent status. 


Class IIl—Bachelor’s Degree plus 
one year of training. Minimum 
$4320.00. Maximum $6300.00 af- 


ter 12 years’ experience. 


Two years probationary teach- 
ing now required for Class Il, 
Class II|, after which a teacher 
will have tenure in the new 
State of Hawaii. 


Applicants must have received 
their training to teach the deaf 
in a training school certified by 
the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the 
Deaf. 


Write to: 


Mr. Chetwynd H. McAlister, 
Principal, Diamond Head School 
3440 Leahi Avenue 

Honolulu 15, Hawaii 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Albuquerque 
1001 Second 8t., 


Augusta (Georgia) 
Speech & Hearing Center 
University Hospital 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Tilinois 
30 W. ‘st. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 18 (Michigan) 
1401 Ash Street 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 
New Haven Hearing League. 
Inc., 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 
race 


Hartford 3 ( ) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama 8t., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


s City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Tansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


L (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 
The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Miami 36 (Plorida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


polis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
New Orleans Speech & Hear- 


ing Center 
165 Elk Place 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler st. 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg 


San Prancisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 

Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C. 
1934 Calvert St., N. 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Miss Frances H. 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., & 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Miss EvizaserH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dlinois 
Chicago 


Miss GerTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St.. 


me 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 


Miss LENNA Bryant 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 
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Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 St.. Brookline 


46, 
» 2-2430 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 
Mr. H. AUBREY FRIWELL 


1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
Mrs. Norma 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. R. Murray 
342 Madison Avenue, ay 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
Miss Marcarget Dunn 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 


Mrs. Irene F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adultes 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifaz 


Mrs. Woop 
WHITTIER 

95 Windsor Street 

Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. 
WORCESTER 

51 Sherbrooke . West 

Phone: FI 2851 
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A step in the direction of 
better hearing === Tf your present hearing 


aid is not a Sonotone—or if you are a Sonotone user who has not yet 
discovered the difference one of today’s new and finer models may 
make—step into your nearest Sonotone office soon. 


For 30 years, the name Sonotone has been synonymous with better 
hearing. Through ceaseless research, modern advances and highest 
technical skill, Sonotone has constantly sought for and found ways to 
} make hearing aids more. efficient, and their wearing a pleasure instead 


of a pengqlty. 


Today’s Soniotone hearing aids are the finest ever produced. Ask your 
Sonotone. Hearing Aid Consultant about them, or write Sonotone for 


new illusttated brochure, free. 
‘In eithes ease, no obligation, Ss noto ne. 
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A Lifetime Progremfor Better Hearing 
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